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§ 105. (1) The idea in so far as the comprehension is united 
with its reality immediately, and does not directly distinguish 
itself from, and elevate itself out of it, is Life. The same ex- 
hibited as physical and likewise spiritual life, and freed from 
all the conditions and limitations of contingent existence is the 
Beautiful. 

§ 106. (2) In the Idea of cognition and peactioal activity 
is the reality of the Comprehension; or the Subjective is op- 
posed to the Objective and their union is brought about. In 
Cognition Reality lies at the basis as the first and as Es- 
sence; Practical Activity, on the other hand, makes actuality 
conform to the Comprehension so that the good is produced. 

§ 107. (3) The absolute idea is the content of science, 
namely, the consideration of the universe, as it is in conform- 
ity with the Comprehension in-and-for-itself ["sm6 specie ceter- 
nitatis"'], or the rational Comprehension as it is in-and-for- 
itself, and as it is in the objective or real world. 



ANALYSIS OF HEGEL'S ESTHETICS. 

Tnuulated from the French of M. Ch. Binard, by J. A. MASTuita, 

Lteio Poetry. — A. What gives birth to epic poetry, is the 
pleasure experienced in the recital of an action which, foreign 
to us, evolves itself under our eyes and forms a complete whole. 
Lyric poetry satisfies a totally opposite want, that of express- 
ing vrhat we feel and of contemplating ourselves in the mani- 
festation of our sentiments. 

In order to determine more precisely its nature and general 
character, we must consider it in its content, in its form, and 
in the diverse modes of its development. 

1°. The content of lyric poetry is the human soul — ^its sen- 
timents, its individual situations, its joys, and its sorrows. 
The subjects which it treats have much less extent than those 
of epic poetry ; but if it cannot lay claim to epic breadth, it 
has the advantage of producing itself at all epochs of national 
development, while the epic belongs always to primitive times. 
Among the ideas which form the content of lyric poetry, we 
1 9 
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find, in the first place, the most exalted and most general 
idea in the beliefs and the imaginations of a people. Then 
come subjects of a more particular character, thoughts indi- 
vidual, but profound, and mingled with general interests, with 
maxims, with reflections upon the progress of the world and 
upon human destiny. Finally, we see individual sentiment 
expressed in its most intimate and most personal character- 
istics and relations, subjects of very little importance (which 
must be relieved by the talent and genius of the poet), the 
most fugitive impressions, the outcry of the heart, the swift 
flashes of joy, all the shades of sorrow, the troubles of the 
soul, its aspirations and its melancholy, all the degrees of the 
scale of sentiment, find place in turn in lyric poetry. Nay, 
more ; the novelty and freshness of ideas, surprising turns 
of thought, piquant phrases, and all the happy turns of the 
imagination, are so many sources from which it draws its in- 
spiration. 

2°. As to the form which it affects in opposition to other 
varieties of poetry, it seems to us from this side also to be 
essentially personal. It is yet man as individual, with his 
own imagination and sensibility, which constitutes the centre 
of his productions. All emanates from the heart and soul of 
the poet. All depends on his disposition and his particular 
situation. Thus the unity of his work is less the result of the 
subject matter of which it treats than of the point of view at 
which he places himself. His own thought is its proof and 
support. But it is necessary that this be really poetic, that 
it spring from a rich imagination and a soul full of sensibil- 
ity. Thereby the lyric poem presents a unity wholly different 
from that of the epic. 

]?J^everthele3s, before arriving at the true and definitive form 
of lyric poetry, it is necessary to pass through many degrees 
which mark the transition. 

Such are the heroic odes and the primitive romance, which 
yet belong in part to the epic. Here the subject is epic, the 
manner of treating it, lyric. Epigrams, not as simple inscrip- 
tion, but with an expression of sentiment added — epitapJis, 
couplets, present this double character. One should also men- 
tion descriptive recitals, and the romance, which retrace the 
various scenes of an event with isolated and hasty strokes, 
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and in whicli sentiment is mingled with description, and bal- 
lads, which in smaller proportions than the epic poem sketch 
the image of an event in its essential features. 

But lyric poetry appears to us under its true form and with 
the personal character which distinguishes it, only when each 
real circumstance furnishes to the poet the occasion of devel- 
oping his own thought, and when inspired with the situation 
he makes us partake of his impression and his enthusiasm. 
Such are the songs of Pindar. The games and conquerors are 
for him, in fact, only occasion for uttering his thought, his 
reflections, and all which he has in his soul. It is the same 
with the greater part of the odes of Horace. 

The principal condition consists in assimilating the subject 
completely, and in using it as a text with which to express his 
own thoughts. In completely blending the facts with the 
ideas, the poet shows, by the manner in which he exhibits 
them, that it is the free movement of his thought and the ex- 
pression of his sentiment which is the principal object. 

Thus, that which gives unity to a lyric poem is not the occa- 
sional circumstance which forms the subject of it ; it is the 
internal movement of the soul of the poet and his particular 
mode of conception. 

The true lyric poet has, indeed, no need of seeking a text ; 
he can find in himself the principle and motive of his inspira- 
tions, confining himself to the internal situations, the events 
and passions of his own heart. The man becomes a work of 
art to himself. The epic poet has need of a foreign hero ; for 
the lyric poet, the hero is himself. 

But precisely because of this unlimited liberty which char- 
acterizes this variety of poetry, it is not necessary to fancy 
that it may be permitted to the poet to say everything. Under 
his impress the most fugitive things ought to appear solid and 
true thought, living and profound sentiment. Otherwise one 
falls into an insipid and wearisome style. The music of lan- 
guage, singing for the sake of singing, words void of sense, are 
not poetry. Even the title of light poetry is not an excuse, 
and does not make ideas unnecessary. Besides, nothing is 
more difficult than to succeed here. Great poets alone know 
howeto disguise profoundness of sentiment under lightness of 
form. 
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3", If, meanwhile, we consider lyric poetry in its relation to 
the intellectual development of peoples, it is easy to see that 
if primitive times are the flourishing period of the epic, the 
times most favorable for lyric poetry are those where the so- 
cial relations have received a fixed form, since then alone man 
is disposed to reflect upon himself, still without detaching 
himself from the true interests and ideas of his nation. Later 
than the epic, lyric poetry demands a more advanced culture, 
and more learned, more artistically elaborate forms of lan- 
guage. It is above all appropriate to modern times, where 
reflection rules, where man has acquired the habit of concen- 
trating himself in himself, of analyzing the situations of his 
soul and his personal sentiments. 

We can distinguish three principal degrees in this develop- 
ment of lyric poetry; 1°. the period to which belong popular 
songs, stamped still with a rudeness somewhat savage, but 
full of sap and energy ; 2°. the epoch in which there rules the 
already perfected sense of art, but not of reflection and imita- 
tion, those of Pindar and Anacreon ; 3". a third epoch, where 
poetry finds beside her the prosaic and positive spirit, and, 
where she is obliged to fight against it, to betake herself to 
habits of reasoning, to rediscover freshness of imagination 
through force of talent and genius, and above all to free her- 
self from the abstract formulas of language — poetry more or 
less reflective, learned, and philosophic. Such is the lyric 
poetry of Goethe and Schiller. 

B. If from the general character we pass to the examination 
of particular points which the study of lyric poetry includes, 
there are here only a few principles and rules to be establish- 
ed. It is sufficient to add some reflections : 1°. upon the unity 
of the lyric poem; 2'. upon its course and its development; 
3°. upon the external diction and the measure of the terse. 

V. Although the lyric poem does not present so vast a pic- 
ture as the epic, it is nevertheless able to embrace a great 
number of objects. What shall be the principle of unity? 
The soul of the poet. But that is something vague and ab- 
stract. The true centre of unity should be a determinate situ- 
ation of the soul, with which the poet identifies himself, and 
in which he should include himself It is only necessary to 
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express whatever arises from thuib situation and attaches itself 
thereto. By that only, his thought is limited. His work pre- 
sents a complete and organic whole. 

2°. As to the course of the lyric poem, it differs essentially 
from that of the epic. The one is slow, the other rapid. Lyric 
concentration and depth of expression are opposed to epic 
breadth and to a developed exposition. The lyric poet does 
not avoid episodes, but he employs them for another end. In 
place of retarding the progress of the poem and rendering the 
parts more independent, they serve to show that the poet, 
without deviating from the principal subject, may display the 
freedom of his imagination in evoking analogous subjects and 
connecting them with his theme. They then have a wholly 
personal character. As to the sequence of ideas, we know that 
the greatest liberty is here accorded to the poet. He ought, 
however, to hold the mean between an arbitrary course and a 
logical sequence. 

The succession of ideas exhibits the most direct modes. 
Sometimes it is calm and tranquil , sometimes, in the lyric 
flight, it presents a movement of thought irregular in appear- 
ance. In the heat and intoxication of passion, in the delirium 
of enthusiasm, the poet seems possessed by a power which 
transports and subdues him. This disorder of passion is, 
above all, peculiar to a certain variety of lyric poetry. 

3^. With regard to the external form, the metre, and the 
musical accompaniment, there is little to be said, unless one 
wishes to enter upon the details of prosody. Lyric poetry, by 
its nature and the variety of its forms, requires the largest 
variety of metres, and the most skilfully combined structure. 
The internal movement of the thought of the poet, the nature 
of the sentiment which he expresses, ought to manifest them- 
selves in the external movement of the measure and the har- 
mony of the words, in the rhythm, the variety of the strophes, 
etc. 

Thus lyric poetry, by its nature, as expressing sentiment, 
claims the aid of music ; it is itself a real melody and a song. 
In this alliance of music and poetry, meanwhile, the latter does 
not lose its rights and its rank. When the sentiment and the 
thought have reached their perfect expression, it remains most 
independent. The more the sentiment is concentrated, the 
more it needs the aid of melody. 

1 9 * 
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C. It now remains to consider lyric poetry in its different 
species, and to characterize each of its varieties. 

The author, in fact, passes successively in review the princi- 
pal forms of lyric poetry. In the first rank is placed religious 
poetry — hymns, psalms, the dithyramb. Their characteristic 
is the exaltation, the leaping up of the soul toward God : sub- 
limity is, above all, the characteristic trait of the Psalms and 
the Prophets. 

In the second rank we find the species of lyric poetry which 
we have called odes. Here personality appears as a prevailing 
characteristic. The poet, it is true, is penetrated and filled 
with the importance and grandeur of his subject; but he ren- 
ders himself master of it and thoroughly modifies it by the 
bold manner in which he treats it, mingling with it his thought 
and his own sentiments. In the ode we behold the transport- 
ing power of the subject and the poet's freedom opposing it. 
This eflfbrt and this conflict render necessary boldness of lan- 
guage and images, and reveal to us the grandeur and exaltation 
of genius. This is the variety of lyric inspiration which charac- 
terizes the odes of Pindar. The tone of triumph which pervades 
them also animates the rhythm and determines its nature. 

A third kind, which embraces an infinite variety of subjects 
and shadings, is that of the song. First there appears the 
song properly so called. It is distinguished from the preced- 
ing varieties by the simplicity of the content and form, of me- 
tre and language. Designed to be sung, to express some tran- 
sient sentiment of the soul, it is itself transient and quickly 
forgotten ; but it revives ceaselessly under new forms. 

With regard to particular species of song we must cite, as 
the principal, popular songs, which embody national exploits 
and' events, in which the people preserve their traditions, or 
which express the. sentiments, the situations of various classes 
of society, etc. — songs which belong to a very rich and varied 
culture. Sometimes the expression of a joyous gaiety, some- 
times more sentimental, they recall the scenes of nature and 
the various circumstances of human life. 

Then come other more extensive varieties — sonnets, elegies, 
epistles, etc. — which already transcend the limits of the song. 
Here, in fact, the expression of sentiment gives place to reflec- 
tion and thought. The poet casts a calmer glance upon the 
dispositions of the soul ; and joins the descriptions of various 
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objects, the history of the past, of the present ; but we find here 
neither the simplicity of the song, nor the exaltation of the ode. 
Song disappears in order to give place to harmony of language. 

We must mention, in conclusion, a last form of lyric poetry, 
whose character is particularly philosophic. "What it expresses 
is some grand thought, not now with dithyrambic flight, but 
by giving to the calm of thought, mistress of itself, a rich sen- 
sibility, a force animate with imagery, a style full of magnifi- 
cence and harmony. The lyric poems of Schiller are models 
of this class. 

After this exhibition of the principles of lyric poetry, Hegel 
casts a glance upon its historic development. This sketch, 
otherwise incomplete, concludes with a remarkable apprecia- 
tive criticism of the poems of Klopstock. 



THE TRUE FIRST PRINCn LE. 

The stage of apprenticeship in Philosophy ends when the 
novice has found some statement of the Concrete First Princi- 
ple which he can accept as intelligible and exhaustive. Up to 
this point, whatever position he has taken has proved defective 
or partial, and has had to be replaced or amended. His high- 
est statement held good of only one side or phase of the world. 
Hence he has always moved round in the circle of dogmatism ; 
i. e. he has uttered opinions only, and defended them ip opin- 
ions only. Over against his opinions others have set up their 
own, and all these have had the same right and validity, for 
each opinion was partial and contained only one phase of 
truth. There was no necessity, no exhaustiveness, in any of 
the views taken. 

But the stage of Insight and Reason begins with the percep- 
tion of the True Concrete Principle in some form or statement. 
This is, however, only the beginning. For although here ends 
the " Apprenticeship," the " Journeymanship" is long which 
follows. 

The First Principle must be actually applied, and all objec- 
tivity must be dissolved by its touch, before the "Journeyman- 
ship" ceases. But the objectivity is produced by the samQ 
activity that dissolves it, and hence the "Journeymanship" is 
an eternal process. Man must solve Nature and Spirit by 
the First Principle. The dualism ( " Maya' ' ) of Ex-istenob 



